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ABSTRACT 
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Introduction 

The following papers were read at the 1964 meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Cleveland. Because several of them were presented concur- 
rent ly, so that hearing one meant missing others, and because many who did hear 
one or more of them expressed a wish to have all of the papers available for future 
study, they are now gathered for distribution to mcmt>ers of the Council or to others 
who are interested in the relationship between scholarship and teaching. A number 
of the papers have been expanded beyond the limits impose d by time when originally 
presented, with the result, it is hoped, of providing an even fuller and more useful 
consideration of these relationships as they apply to genres or to important miters 
of American literature. 

Activity in the study and critical interpretation of literature produced in the 
United States continues to move at an increasingly accelerated pace. The writers about 
whom we most like to talk arc not greatly increased in number, hut ihc number of us 
who talk about those writers has escalated quite beyond easily controllable proportions. 
So much literary commentary appears that even bibliographers concerned with aca- 
demic bookkeeping are bewildered by the task of recording it all. Estimations are even 
now being made that, if the present rate of increase continues, all the pages of each issue 
of the periodical American Literature will be needed just to register them. 

Some people have supposed that quite too much is written. Only half jokingly, 
they call for a moratorium in public discussion of literature. They admit that today’s 
multitude of critical voices does provide an impressive and swelling chorus, except 
that some members of it are undertrained, and some r.rc overtrained to a shrillness 
which does not always seem harmoniously appropriate. No voice goes quite to the 
extreme of twittering that Moby Dick is a badly conceived novel because Captain Ahab 
was not practically a realist: if he had really wanted to annihilate that white whale, 
he would have mounted a cannon on the foredeck of the Pcquai and blasted the 
monster out of the ocean. But variations of interpretation there are, many of them ex- 
cellent, some accepted as provisional or provocative, others simply not good at all. 
How then is one to distinguish the spurious from the genuine article? How indeed is 
he to find time to read them all? Or even to discover what has been talked about? 

Faced with such an onslaught, with Playboy and Esquire competing with PM LA, 
College English, Commentary , and the Partisan Review in printing essays fn literary 
interpretation, what is the beleaguered teaehci - already half buried beneath an ava- 
lanche of paperbacked critical studies — to do? He has been led to suspect that much 
of the material which does come to his attention has been written by people more con- 
cerned with parading knowledge for the sake of professional advancement than for 
love of knowledge itself. His recreational reading in the pages of Life magazine has 
informed him of the doctrine of publish -or-petish which according to vulgar opinion 
is a motivating principle in institutions of what is called higher learning However 
wt\\ he may understand that these things are exaggerated and political or are s^t 
forth by people who for quite other reasons have failed, they are disturbing. They 
nibble at his good intentions. 

Suppl) does exceed any reader’s demand. And yet the supply of writing about 
literature also far exceeds the space available for it in periodicals. Almost every literary 
magazine refuses three times th<* numb'T of articles that it accepts. Five books are 
rejected for every one published. The result may be that one Is overwhelmed now by 
an additional sense of a tremendous and surging reserve of commentary which has 
not found its place in print, but which is menacingly waiting to overtake us al!. Some 
of it, even in doctoral dissertations or seminar papers, is v °ry good indeed, more helpful 
to most teachers than much of what is easily available; but it is there, discouragingly 
because unattainable. Looking up then from the mass of opinion and counteropinion 
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tinder which lie — and perhaps literature itself — is buried, the teacher has reason to 
be tempted to retreat from it all in dismay. Did not Emerson counsel self-reliance? 

Perhaps it is not necessary to keep up. It may even be unwise to try. More than 
one of the papers which follow suggest by statement or implication the sensible truth 
that there is no substitute for the literature itself. A fifth or a tenth reading of Moby 
Dick or ‘ Song of Myself may reveal more than half a hundred articles reveal. To 
recognize the Mississippi River as a “great brown god” may not be as important as to 
live with the adventures of Jim and Huck and to interpret them against the background 
of one's own experience. Thoreau's residence beside Walden Pend needs little explana- 
tion which Thoreau himself does not provide. If Hawthorne conceals as much as he 
reveals, cannot one man's wit solve his riddle as well as another’s? To lead our students 
toward the habit of reading and of reading as widely and as intelligently as possible is, 
after all, our inesistiblc responsibility. Neither they nor we are really interested in 
off-beat interpretations. White boy and dusky demor indeed! Nothing takes the place 
of the book, the story, the poem before us. My measure is as good as yours. 

But is it really? Every teachei knows how revelatory but finally attenuated the 
do-it-yourself approach to literature can become. It can measure with some perhaps 
pleasing accuracy what the commentator, whether student or teacher, is prepared at 
the time he reads to bring to the literature which he then reads. It may produce 
insight or revelation or sudden shock of fresh recognition, but it is revelation which 
can only be communicated in terms of the common tor's own experience, which is 
likely to be private and limited and often incapable of being adequately spoken. It 
can only be known in terms of what the commentator already knows, and thus becomes 
an adjunct to experience rather than experience itself. It reveals the dimensions of 
what the commentator is now, without allowing for the growth which listening to 
another commentator's opinion can provide. The more firmly and cogently this do-it- 
yourself or under stand -it-yourself attitude is expressed, the more it may harden to 
personal dogma, so that Adventures of Huckleberry Finn can continue to be only what 
it was when first read in childhood. Literature is meant to be self-satisfying in that 
sense, but not exclusively. 

For literature when fully revealed is perhaps also tilt* most seminal and important 
element in the educative process. It is language come alive, most persuasively, most 
suggestively. It is language as someone else has spoken it, so that vinderstanding it 
requires know ledge of that other person, why he spoke as he did, when, and to whom. 
It requires recognition of linguistic devices, of the tricks of the trade: how it was that 
the writer was able to produce what effects on what readers, when he cheated, when 
he overreached . It demands of every student enough recognition of himself to allow 
him to realize that, because he is what he is, be may misread or misplace emphasis. 
It teaches him to what degree and in what sense the writer is speaking to him, but in 
what sense be $i>eaks to different people also. 

Beyond its private charm as self-revealing or self-satisfying discovery, literature 
has always been recognized for its power in extending self, of drawing the reader out 
of himself, om of becoming catharsis to self, Because education, In its proper use 
and according to its root meaning, is a leading out, every successful teacher is familiar 
with the classroom experience of leading out from a single and private interpretation 
to consideration of another, perhaps conflicting, single interpretation. He knows that 
each new angle of insight helps release th* student from himself at the same time that 
it contributes to a surer understanding u/ mii^'lf and of the work being read. For 
recognition of the multiplicity of suggest^ o j. * r wd in any work of literary art is 
probably the first s:ep toward understanding literal- v*. And in this the teacher usually 
welcomes aid. 

Those who prefer to go it alone inevitably oonfiiw? literature within their own 
limitations. To remain alive to the possibilities within any fiction or poetry, as within 
anything else, requires continuing diligence and g^cat contributions of time. Facts are 
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required, though in the main these are not difficult to learn; the only problem is that 
new facts are being discovered, alxmt writers, about conditions of publication, about 
idiosyncrasies in taste, and new facts may tvaise old certainties to tumble. They can 
be small facts, but they are cumulative, and they gnaw at the bases of yesterdays 
opinion. They argue with and, when listened to, may amend private and once self- 
satisfying interpretation, so that literature l>ccomcs, in Northrop Frye’s term, an object 
of study, rather than a subject, but a pulsating object, affective and redemptive at the 
same time that it is educative, leading out Ixyond self toward apprehension of relations. 

Knowing whac literature once meant to readers is helpful in knowing what it can 
mean now. Hawthorne’s intentions aside. The Scarlet tetter means something different 
to our generations than it did to readers one hundred years ago who were diverted 
(perhaps because Hawthorne meant them to lx?) by opinions alxmt its theme and 
some of its incidents which we do not share. There have lxen half a hundred interpre- 
tations of that book, some of which our own private experience insists are better than 
otheis. The book has bccxm.e encrusted with interpretation. But it continues to exist 
exactly, we think, as Hawthorne wrote it, offering itself for even more intensive and 
comprehensive reading. No one has explained the experience of Hester Prynne better 
than Hawthorne did, nor anyone the experience of Captain Ahab better than Melville, 
nor of Isabel Archer belter than Henry James. Each is there, in the book, waiting each 
reader's interpretation. 

It may be a private interpretation, incommunicable, but satisfying. If it is, the 
teacher may be wise not to disturb it, as he is careful not to disturb some reactions 
to certain poems which are so superbly affective that there is finally nothing to say. 
But Hester’s experience, or Captain Ahab’s or Isabel’s, is not likely to lx- the reader’s 
experience, except as be is led out toward it by information and suggestions which the 
teacher must continuously seek to provide. Not only is Isabel Archer charming or 
lucky or unfortunate or selfish; she is greatly more — a person who livrrt n, tl v . Tate 
nineteenth century (what was that like?), who traveled in Europe ( ft, a>ons, 

with what opportunities, against what odds?), and who married a man (w o was like 
herself an adventurer?) who had a daughter named after an early spring fl cr. Where 
doi J one discover the wisdom to provide these answers? Or even to know what questions 
to ask? 

No person, as Hemingway used to say, can really go it alone. To release literature 
from its single, affective effect, the feather gently stroking the reader’s back, the 
substitute for aspirin, not really so satisfying as a walk through the woods or a quick 
cold shower, learning at some point must he Introduced. When to introduce it, and 
how, and how much, and how to be sure that be biniself really knows it and continues 
to know It in all Us increasingly complex variations, Is the teacher’s eternal problem 
which only he can solve. Freud and Darwin and Marx are superimposed on Aristotle, 
Coleridge, and Arnold; T. S. Eliot and Jaeqm Maritain on St. Augustine and Calvin. 
David Ricsman, Robert Merton, Lionel Trilling. <1 a host of others contribute clarity 
or welcome confusion. And beyond them, older \ any of them in terms of world 
time, is the student to whom every teach 't rti, i< ponsibility of prepa mg to move 
beyond what that teacher is able to tc* ti. Artf oyond him, shaping hit, Mhcr be 
knows it or not, is the literature which can ka<- su' n mil, which Is ch v.*g<.less but 
subject also to every change imposed upon it. 

What are vve saying but what we have alwavs said - that literature because it 
reveals the questing rplrit of man in symlxds which man himself has invented is the 
most difficult and important of pursuits, by its definitions and requirements asking of 
those who would lead others toward it that they attempt the impossible? In spite of 
personal limitations, that is exactly what vve do attempt, utilizing whatever vve have 
of judgment and what vve can discover of taste, but relying also on the contributing 
taste and Judgment and specialized learning of other people, who are not iKrrssarily 
more abk* than vve, only differently able. 
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Each of us is grateful to those who have taught us methods of teaching and to 
those who have told us what to expect of student reactions. But we are continuing!)’ 
grateful, also to those, like the contributors to this scries of papers, who inform us 
substantively of what is said and what is known about literature and the people who 
make it, and who talk with us about how this knowledge can be used in the classroom. 
We have learned that no method, no charm, no knowledge of child or adolescent 
psychology, not even enthusiasm, can finally equip us adequately for the leading out 
which we must be prepared to do. The teacher must also know, ami the teacher of 
literature, because bis subject embraces almost all things, must know’ more and more 
about more and more. 

To do this, each will rely on his shelf of necessary books. Some of the volumes 
on it will be read and reread because they combine wisdom with charm. Others will 
be read from the back forward, their indexes supplying information about where it is 
profitable to clip into them. On such a shelf, I should expect to find the three volumes 
of the Literary History of the United States, Robert E. Spillcr’s admirably indexed 
77 j? Cycle of American Literature , and Eight American Authors , edited by Floyd 
Stovall, together with, 1 must hope, my Art Me* on American Literature, 1900-1950 
and, perhaps also, Contcrn\>otary Literary Scholarship: A Critical Review. For recrea- 
tion and good intellectual fun, I would recommend that the inquiring teacher place 
1>esicle these Richard Chase’s The Democratic Vista , Leslie Fiedler’s sparkling!)' puckish 
Ijovc and Death in the American Novel, D. H. Lawrence’s visceral Studies hi Classic 
American Literature, and Harry Levin’s jewel-studded The Power of Blackness . 

For seminal depth, be will also have at his elbow wcllwom copies of Cleanlb 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warrens Understanding Poetry , Rcn6 Wellck and Austin 
Warren’s The Theory of Literature, and, according to my taste, though I am disap- 
pointed to discover some otherwise respeetvvorthy friends in disagreement, R, P. Black- 
inur’s The Lion arul the Honeycomb. For tours across familiar territory, but with 
pleasant guides to conduct him, he will go often to Richard Chase’s The American 
Novel and Its Tradition , Charles Fcidelson’s Syml>olism and American Utcrature , Daniel 
Hoffman’s Form arul Fable fn American Fiction, and R. \V. B. Lewis’s The American 
Adam . To know what has more recently been said, be will have purchased Wayne 
Booth’s The Rhetoric of Fiction, Northrop Frye’s Anatomy of Criticism, and Roy H 
vey Pearce’s The Continuity of American Poetry, Because I must wish that he himscii 
is a scholar, he will also have at hand our three most scholarly general studies: Perry 
Miller’s The New England Mind, Henry A. Pochmann’s German Culture in America , 
and He nr)' Nash Smith’s Virgin l^and. Nor will lie dare not to have Frederick Crew’s 
The Pooh Perplex close beside them. 

With these twenty-six books before bfm, plus the information and suggestions in 
the papers which follow, he should be tolerably well prepared - until next year, that 
is, or the year after that, when he must remind his NCTE Cm ittco on Literary 
Scholarship and the Teaching of English of its continuing ics^ „ i.;)«Ty for keeping 
him up to date. Scholarship ir.ay be solitary enterprise, but teaching h not, nor is the 
dissemination of the results of scholarship. As we continue to talk together of what 
\vc separately know, \\v can get on faster and more effectively in our common task, 
which Is to teach. 

More people have contributed to this collection of papers on The Teacher and 
Amrrioin Utcrature than its table of contents is able to indicate. James R. Squire and 
Muriel Crosby were its parents; the committee which p.vstdcd at its birth and provided 
early nurture included Joseph II. Friend, John C. Gerber, Theodore Hombcrger, and 
Arlin Turner. As it grew, further help was given by Harold B. Allen, Richard Corbin, 
Sumner Ives, Thomas Marshall, Harold C. Martin, James E. Miller, and Autrey Nell 
Wiley, William Bottotf of State University College, Genesco, read the paper on 
Emerson and Thorcau prepared by his colleague Walter Harding, who at the time of 
our meeting was talking of American literature Ir, Japan. Jean A. Wilson of the Oakland 
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Public Schools, California; Rosalind Barrett of the Detroit Public Schools, Michigan; 
and the NCTE Committee on Publications read the entire manuscript critically. But 
thanks go particularly to the writers of the papers, and to Nora O’Boyle who from its 
beginning acted as nursemaid to the program and to me. 

Columbia University Lewis Leary 
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The Teacher and the New Approaches 
to American Literature 

Willard Thorp 



We hear a great deal of talk these days from our colleagues in some of the other 
disciplines about the new this and the new that. We learn that just as certain subjects 
— mathematics and physics are the best examples — have experienced amazing extensions 
in this century, so by necessity has the teaching of these subjects undergone radical 
changes, all the way fiom the junior high school to the graduate school. If we wish 
to do some counter-bragging to these colleagues, vve can in all honesty tell them that 
we also have to work to keep up to date, because the study of literature and, in con- 
sequence, the teaching of literature have undergone a similar revolution in our time. 

In the 1960 s teaching literature, American or any other variety, is an exciting 
and sometimes a bewildering occupation. Living in the midst of a revolution is not 
likely to afford even the noncombatants peace and security. Our sleep is disturbed 
by two problems. We have first to try to understand what the critics and theorists have 
discovered, advocated, and argued about. Then we have to sort out their new approaches 
to the study of literature and decide which ones will help our classes to a better 
understanding of the works they are studying. 

Comprehension and understanding have been our aims all along, and they still 
are despite the revolution that has taken place. But how different the requirement of 
understanding looked forty years ago! We had few critical concepts and terms to work 
with. “Understanding” meant understanding what the words said literally. Even the 
most fanciful passage of poetry or prose was usually treated as if it were logical dis- 
course from which the meaning could be extracted by skilful parsing. In teaching 
plays or novels we could talk about character development, treating the dramatis 
personae very much as if they were living people rather than fictive creations. We 
could graph the rising and the falling action in a Shakespearean tragedy, and we knew 
that embedded somewhere in the plot was a climax. I remember what trouble I had in 
high school with climaxes. I always guessed wrong and was marked down for being 
a poor guesser. 

The important changes in the approach to literature, of which 1 shall speak in a 
moment, come together to form one fundamental and radical change: the study in 
depth of the work we have in hand. In those innocent days back there, we were con- 
tent in our teaching with the surface meanings. We had little conception of how im- 
mensely rich and complex a novel may be or even a poem of little length, such as a 
sonnet by Shakespeare or Milton. I should point out that things were not much better 
in the graduate departments of English. There we talked all around a work of literature 
and seldom went inside it to stay for any length of time. We were preoccupied with 
biographical discoveries. We studied the continuity of literature, that is to say, literary 
history. We investigated the social context of a play or novel, approaching it rather as 
if it were an historical phenomenon, like a landslide election or a fall in the stock market. 
And of course we spent a great deal of time tracing the development of this and that 
genre: the rise of the novel, the decline of the long narrative poem, the vogue Q r 'he 
pastoral poem, the transmutations of the Gothic novel in America. 

The revolution which has led to the discovery of the many fascinating things 
which lie below the surface i * a work of literature engaged the services of the largest 
number of critics and theorists any age has produced. We think of the age of the 
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4 THE TEACHER AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Romantic poets in England as a great age in criticism, and so it was. The Romantic 
poets had to explain and justify what they were doing in their verse. They and their 
advocates accomplished their purpose, and romantic criticism came into being. But 
the critics were few in number. We should have trouble trying to name more than 
five: Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Hazlitt, and De Quincey. The twentieth century 
revolution in criticism was effected by at least thirty writers who took positions and 
advanced ideas with which their names will continue to be associated. 

The premonitory thunder of the battles to come was heard early in the century 
in the writing of James G. Huneker, Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, Joel Elias 
Spingam, T. E. Holme, and H. L. Mencken. In the long line moving down since 
1920, we count among the English E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf, T. S. Eliot (an 
English citizen after 1927), L A, Richards, F. R. Leavis, Herbert Read, L. C. Knights, 
William Empson, V. S. Pritchett, Frank Kermode, and G. S. Fraser. We must add D. 
H. Lawrence to this list because of a famous little book which continues to influence 
critical writing about American literature, his Studies in Classic American Literature , 
first published in 1924. In the larger American group stand Lewis Mumford, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Kenneth Burke, Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom, R. P. Blackmur, 
Cleanth Brooks, Robert Penn Warren, F. O. Matthiessen, Lionel Trilling, Edmund 
Wilson, Malcolm Cowley, Yvor Winters, Richard Chase, Francis Fergusson, Newton 
Arvin, Granville Hicks, Harry Levin, and Leslie Fiedler. There are also the theorists, 
such as Jacques Mari tain, Susanne Langer, Meyer Abrams, Northrop Frye. Ren6 
Wellek, and W. K. Wimsatt. 

These critics and theorists produced scores of books and hundreds of articles, some 
of which have become classics. They constitute the revolution. No teacher of literature 
can ignore them if he wishes to be a true professional. To ignore them and say he 
does not need to pay attention to what they propose would resemble the unthinkable 
stand of a mathematician who might refuse to learn anything about the topology of 
manifolds or the theory of games. 

I have listed some of the most influential of these works at the end of this essay. 
We ought to give such a list to all advanced students of literature. If they do not 
have these works at their command, they will understand very little contemporary 
criticism. When I say "advanced students/' I do not mean only those who intend to 
make a career in college teaching. I mean any student who will eventually teach hoys 
and girls who are capable of comprehending and using what the critics and theorists 
have taught us. 

This is not to say that everything they have taught us is usable in the classroom 
or even in one's professional writing. There have been many false starts and absurd 
conclusions. Some of the theories advanced border on the ridiculous and have, for- 
tunately, been ridiculed into silence. We are still sorting out and assessing, and this 
process will go or. for some time. It is not our business to ask the theorists to stop 
theorizing. We hope they will continue to make discoveries. But it is our business to 
find out what we can use. 

And so I come to my subject, "The Teacher and the New Approaches to American 
Literature." I should like to divide these approaches, rather arbitrarily, into six cate- 
gories. In some instances they overlap, and there are certainly more than six new 
approaches. The linguistic would be a seventh, but it has only just been bom. A possible 
eighth, the Freudian approach, has been pretty well charted by now. 

1. My first "approach" is that of the "New Criticism." In the writings of some 
of the New Critics we find many of the other approaches in use. They may talk about 
symbol or myth as readi , as they discuss — to mention two new critical terms — 
"language as gesture" or "tension in poetry.” But the New Critics demanded above all 
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a proper respect for a work of literature, ff a poem or play is \orth talking about at 
all, it is worth diking about in depth. The critic (or teacher or student) must stay with 
it until he hai discovered all that the author, consciously or unconsciously, put there. 
The New Critics are little concerned with “placing” a work in the poet's or novelist's 
career or in the cultural life of he time of its begetting. There is no need to go outside 
the work for any facts because such facts, about the author's intention, for example, 
may be irrelevant. One further principle of the New Criticism is difficult to make 
some students understand, but it is an important principle nevertheless: a work of 
literature is autonomous and has, so to speak, a life of its own. After the poet produces 
his poem, it belongs to posterity and not to him. What matters is what it means to us, 
though we must, of course, take account of what the author prevents us from letting 
it mean. 

The findings of the New Critics have been of great use to us as teachers. They were 
in revolt against all users of literature — the moralists, culture historians, biographers, 
and sociologists of literature. Thanks to the New Critics we are now in the enviable 
position of the teacher of fine arts who can require a student to go on looking at a paint- 
ing until he has said all he can find to say about its composition, the artist's use of 
line and color, and the iconographic allusions it discloses. 

In their intensive study of particular literary works, the New Critics were im- 
pelled to invent many critical terms to describe the generalizations they arrived at. 
When William Elton compiled his “Glossary of the New Criticism” for Poetry magazine 
in 1948, he assembled 115 new critical concepts many of which are esoteric indeed, 
such as “tension in poetry” (Tate), the doctrine of “logical irrelevance” (Ransom), 
and “nonexistent symbolic value” (Winters). Here we run into trouble. How much 
of this elaborate and still proliferating terminology should we expect a student to 
know? The problem is the more complicated because some of the terms vary in meaning 
from critic to critic. No universal congress has been called to undertake the codification 
of this terminology. But the problem of what to use is now the teacher's problem — 
yours and mine. We have to decide. We can take what we want and leave the rest to 
the embattled theorists. Once you put your mind to it the problem of selection is not 
too difficult. For example, I. A. Richards' “stock response” is a more usable concept 
than his “pseudo-statement” (about which he had second thoughts) because it is more 
readily comprehended by students. A few experiments in class with what Richards 
called “practical criticism” will elicit enough stock responses from the students to make 
the term stick in their minds for life. 

2. I am sure we have all been talking about “levels of meaning” for a long time 
and that our students are trained to leap from one level to another as gracefully as a 
horse jumps a fence. The critics and theorists were not alone responsible for the ‘ levels 
of meaning” approach. The kinds of literary works we have been teaching of late had 
something to do with the use of this new approach. Arnold's exclusive criterion of high 
seriousness for poetry would not serve if we were teaching the newly fashionable meta- 
physical poets of the school of Donne or such neometaphysical poets of our time as 
Eliot and Ransom. We were forced to remember that seventeenth century theorists 
spent a good deal of time trying to define wit in order to explain the ambivalences of 
the poetry of their day. We found we could penetrate Melville's rediscovered Moby 
Dick as his contemporaries could not, because we recognized that the story moves on 
several levels which are intricately related: the narrative, the technological (the novel 
is a manual of whaling, among other things), the psychological, the symbolic, the 
mythic, and the metaphysical. The only danger in this approach is that we may overdo 
the matter and lead our students to believe that a poet or dramatist never makes a 
simple, direct statement or constructs a one-level plot, ard that all is ambiguity, am- 
bivalence, paradox, wit, and irony. 
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3. Because of the medium they work in, writers have always made use of 
symbols to convey meaning which might otherwise be difficult to express. Speculation 
about the symbolic nature of language began in the seventeenth century though by 
1700 only the mathematicians were using “symbol" with its modern signification. In 
literature the nineteenth century symbolist poets in France forced on our attention 
both the technique of symbolism and the word for the technique. 

It has been my experience that students sometimes resist what they call symbol- 
hunting. But there is usually a happy ending to this resistance, Recently a student of 
mine, a sophomore engineer with a genuine if dogged interest in literature, undertook 
to write a paper on a poem of Whitman's, the choice of the poem to he his. Fortunately 
he lighted on “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd." He noticed that there are 
three objects referred to in the opening of the poem which are brought together again 
in its conclusion: 

Lilac and star and bird twined with the 
chant of my soul 

There in the fragrant pines and the cedars 
dark and dim. 

He chased lilac in and out of dictionaries without finding much but its Latin name 
and the fact that it blooms in the spring. He sensed the connections between President 
Lincoln and the “western fallen star." The solitary thrush in the swamp baffled him 
though he could see that it belonged in some way with the lilac and the star. When I 
asked him why he did not call these three things symbols, he objected. They were 
better than symbols. They were something Whitman had thought of to help him write 
his poem. What I found out presently was that somewhere along the way a teacher of 
his had talked about symbols but only about fixed or conventional symbols such as 
the cross or the flag. What this student had discovered for himself but had no name 
for were three highly effective fluid or personal symbols. He seemed quite pleased 
with his critical discovery. 

I have found, as in this instance, that the theory of symbols is not very difficult 
to explain and that once students understand how' a poet or novelist can deepen and 
enrich his work by using symbols effectively this term is a welcome addition to their 
critical vocabulary. 

How' well the writers cooperate with us! Their developed symbols are usually 
inescapable. The first chapter of Hawthornes The Scarlet Letter places in contrast 
two symbols: the prison from which Hester emerges (Hawthorne designates it sym- 
bolically as “the black flow'er of civilized society”) and the rose bush beside the prison 
door which may have sprung up under the footsteps of the sainted Anne Hutchinson 
who had earlier defied tfie Puritan clergy and come to know well the inside of that 
black prison. Hawthorne pauses in his narrative to pluck a flower from the rosebush 
and present it to the reader. “It may serve, let us hope, to symbolize some sweet moral 
blossom, that may be found along the track, or relieve the darkening close of a tale of 
human frailty and sorrow." Hawthorne uses a phrase that gives us the clue: “to 
symbolize some sweet moral blossom." This moral blossom is Hester's endurance and 
triumph. From these two symbols placed at the entrance to the novel grows the total 
meaning of the work. 

A similar symbolic passage, longer and more elaborate than these two pages of 
Hawthorne's, introduces us to the theme and the action of another famous American 
novel, Henry James’s The American . We meet Christopher Newman here for the first 
time. And where do we meet him? He could not be in a symbolically more appropriate 
place. He is “reclining at his ease on the great circular divan whiefi at that period 
occupied the center of the Salon Carre, in the Museum of the Louvre.” On the walls 
around him are some of the greatest art treasures of Europe: Raphael's Madonna and 
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Child , ivith St. John; Leonaido dp Vinci’s Mona Lisa ; Corregio’s Betrothal of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria ; and — most magnificent of all — Veronese's Marriage Feast at 
Cana which occupies most of the south wall. Newman, having made his pile, has gone 
abroad to acquire the best of everything Europe has to offer by visiting the great 
places and by enjoying and purchasing where he can. He also intends fo have the 
best in a wife, and he is prepared to pay for her, too. Surrounded by the 
best of Europe here in the Salon Carr6, Newman makes Ys first purchase. It is a copy 
of a Murillo madonna at which scheming Mile. No&nte Nioche is daubing. Newman's 
European educate- begins at this moment. Shrewd businessman though he may be at 
home, he is dc 'heated. Because he is innocent and amiable, he is induced to 

overpay grossly a wretched copy of a not very good painting. Newman will have 
to learn. This first chapter prefigures symbolically the rest of his European education. 

4. Getting younger readers to understand some elementary facts about how 
symbols work in literature is comparatively easy. Talking to them about myth and 
literature is more hazardous. The reason is that the theorists are still debating the 
matter, with the result that a new concept oi myth arrives in nearly every journal the 
postman brings. That we should, beginning about 1920, turn our attention to the 
literary use of myth was inevitable. Everybody else was talking about myth: the 
anthropologists (Fraser's Golden Bough); the psychologists (Freud’s Totem and Taboo 
and Jung and Ker6nyi’s Essays on a Science of Mythology); and the philosophers 
(Susanne Langer's Philosophy in a New Key). It was probably T. S. Eiiot who first 
impelled literary scholars and critics to consider the ways in which modern writers 
make use of myth. Woven into the fabric of Eliots The Waste I^and are mythological 
allusions and correspondences which thicken the texture of the poem at many places. 
This mythic substratum was palpable. In 1923, a year alter the appearance of The 
Waste Land , Eliot wrote a short piece on James Joyce's Ulyues — "Ulysses, Order 
and Myth” — which contains a sentence in summation that caught the eye of many 
critics: “Instead of narrative method, we may now use the mythical method." Since 
that sentence was written, we have been observing the mythical method as practiced 
by modern writers and older ones as well. This pursuit presents few difficulties when 
we are dealing with such a work as Joyce':- Ulysses, in which the correspondences are 
so clear that we can discover Telemaehus, Proteus, the Lotus Eaters, and the Sirens in 
modem dress. Or, to take another example, if someone tips us off, it is not difficult to 
find the Alcestis myth at work in Eliot’s The Family Reunion, 

The trouble is that the concept of myth soon got out of hand. Myth no longer 
meant, necessarily, an ancient fairy tale or legend which had become or was on the 
way to becoming religious belief. What emerged when the Pandora's box labeled 
“myth” was opened we can see by examining two essays in the English Institute Essays, 
1947. In his “Myth as Literature,” Richard Chase stretches the concept so far out of 
shape that almost any good writing can qualify as “mythic.” ‘Myth is magic literature, 
literature which achieves the wonderful, uncanny, or brilliant reality of the magical 
vision of things.” In the second essay in the volume, “The Myth of the Modem Myth,” 
Donald Stauffer goes off in another direction, arguing that the creation of myths in 
modem times is almost impossible — witness Yeats's troubled effort in A Vision. Stauffer 
questioned whether it is permissible to refer to the Hamlet myth or the Don Juan 
myth. Science and the knowledge of the facts of history impede the would-be maker of 
myths. “We believe in economics; we do not believe in miracles or symbolic parables." 

I think that Stauffer wont to the heart of the matter here, for we notice that dis- 
cussions of modern myths, such as Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land, the American 
West as Symbol and Myth, which examines the “myth of the garden” in its American 
avatar, are actually examinations of prevailing attitudes or faiths, if you will, in which 
there are reverberations of old myths which were once parts of a religious system. 
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Since this blessed word myth now means so many things to so many men, its 
usefulness in eleventh grade English classes would seem to be somewhat limited. The 
most the teacher can hope to do, I think, is to help students understand how a writer 
can give universality of meaning to hii work by availing himself of mythical corre- 
spondences and overtones. Eliot shrewdly foresaw that writers would follow the lead of 
Joyce in using the mythical rather than the narrative method or the two together, We 
are obliged, therefore, to watch them doing these things, from O'Neill’s A/ocirnfng 
Becomes Electra to John Updike’s The Centaur . We cannot avoid saying something 
about the literary uses of myth if we teach works which make use of myths. 

5. I shall say little about the archetypal approach to literary study because 
there are many questions still to be resolved here. The words archetype and archetypal 
are being tossed about among the theorists like shuttlecocks in a game of badminton. 
Jung originated the concept of the archetype, but as he first used it in his writings 
on psychology it meant the form of the individual’s apprehension of experience. When 
he began to view the archetypes as "primordial images” which are the "psychic residue 
of numberless experiences of the same type,” experiences which happened to our 
ancestors and are to be found in the collective unconscious, the way was opened for 
the entrance of more and more archetypes, to be discovered in mythology, religion, 
and art. Anyone can play at this game, now that archetype seems to mean merely the 
supra or quintessential^ typical. We can invent a new archetype in any audience by 
taking a vote. Who is the NOTE archetype, the most typically typical of all NOTE 
members? Matters have been further complicated by Northrop Frye’s interesting 
attempt, in Anatomy of Criticism , to relate certain archetypal fortns of literature, such 
as comedy, romance, tragedy, and satire to the four phases of the universal myth of 
the solar cycle. But this important but difficult book can hardly be used as an assign- 
ment in the twelfth grade. We shall have to wait until the theorists agree on what 
archetypal criticism is before we can translate it to the classroom. 

6. Since I have been professionally interested for many years in American Studies, 
I wish I could say that this approach to American literature can be handed over to the 
high school student. There are two reasons why it cannot be used to any great extent. 
In the first place to study a literary work in this manner requires that it be seen in 
the context of contemporaneous works of art in other media and in the context of 
history. Few high school students will know enough to uncover more than the most 
superficial comparisons and relationships. In the second place, one runs the risk, even 
in using the American Studies approach in higher education of subordinating literature 
to history and sociology, of teaching a novel or a play as a social document which is 
valuable only for its social significance. We all know how difficult it is to keep the 
student’s attention focused on literary values. It is so much easier for them (and perhaps 
for us) to slide over into talk about what the work tells us about the time in which 
it was written. 

I am not saying, of course, that we can ourselves afford to neglect such books as 
I have listed here in my group 6. Any teacher of American literature who passes them 
by will miss some of the most stimulating writing about his subject that has appeared in 
recent years. Possibly he should absorb the books and then teach what they reveal, but 
not try, in teaching, to use the method their authors used to reach their conclusions. 

1 come back, finally, to the argument with which I began. An extraordinary 
revolution in the study of literature has taken place in our time. We need to be 
informed about the stages of this revolution and the emancipations it brought about. 
To do this is to fulfill the obligation c* any professional, be he doctor, lawyer, or 
teacher, to "keep up.” We cannot evade the obligation with the kind of remark once 
made by Professor George McLean Harper of Princeton, the biographer of Wordsworth. 
He had just finished his final lecture in a course in the history of criticism. A student 
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came up to him and said politely but with concealed indignation; “Sir, I’ve enjoyed 
your course, but I don’t understand how you could lecture for a whole term on the 
great critics and never mention T. S. Eliot." Professor Harper was not at a loss. "Young 
man," he replied, u l began giving this course before Mr. Eliot had written any 
criticism.” 

We owe it to our students and our profession to keep up. Perhaps, too, we have 
to keep up out of self defense. If we don’t keep up. our students will do it for us. Mr. 
Arbuthnot is moving along with assurance in an exposition of Henry James’s intention 
in writing "The Turn of the Screw" of constructing a modem ghost story which would 
compel the suspension of disbelief. The bright sixteen-year-old in the second row who 
is always interrupting interrupts with this. "But Mr. Arbuthnot, you haven’t said any- 
thing about the sexual symbols, the tower Peter Quint stands on and the lake where 
little Miles and Flora sail their boat. And don’t you agree that the whole story is just 
the erotic phantasy of the repressed governess?" The class gasps or giggles or is very 
silent. Mr. Arbuthnot struggles to remember what Edna Kenton and Edmund Wilson 
and Allen Tate said about these grave matters. 

Or Mr. A. may have just finished a fine session on Melville’s Billy Budd and 
everyone seems to agree that Captain Vere, "Starry Vere," is an upright, just, and 
sensitive man to whom allegiance to the King is a higher duty than allegiance to 
Nature or the heart. Will all be lost if another bright cookie challenges Mr. A.’s care- 
fully developed argument by saying: "Sir, isn't the whole story ironic? Isn’t Vere the 
real villain and not Claggart?" I hope Mr. A, fights b?ck with what Hnyford and 
Sealts say in the "Perspectives for Criticism" section of their 1962 edition of Billy 
Budd , Sailor. 

Or — and this is my last horrible imagining — what do the Mr. Arbuthnots say to 
this student who obviously does not agree with the way the discussion of Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn is going? He bides his time, and then puts in his demurrer. 
"Sir, I got hold of an essay about Hack Finn by a man named Fiedler. May I read 
what he says on page 148?" Of course he may, and this is what he reads. "Nature 
undefiled — this is the inevitable setting of the Sacred Marriage of males. Ishmael and 
Queequeg, arm in arm, about to ship out, Huck and Jim swimming beside the raft in 
the peaceful flux of the Mississippi — here it is the motion of water which completes 
the syndrome, the American dream of isolation afloat. The notion of the Negro as the 
unblemished bride blends with the myth of running away to sea, of running the great 
river down to the sea." 

What do we and Mr. Arbuthnot reply? I hope the bell rings and delivers us all. 
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